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Victory is bound to come to us so long as we act in 
righteous way, in accordance with Dharma Sastra that had 
been handed down to us. 
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India’s resistance to the Chinese aggression is a struggle 


for world freedom. 


ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS 


A CHALLENGE AND A CALL 


‘We, the Teachers 


We are teachers of Free India. We remember the long 
cand arduous struggle through which we gained Freedom. 


Here is now a new challenge to our hard-won Freedom— 
ithe Chinese invasion of our Motherland. 


If we ever felt that we could rest on our oars, if the 
signs of relaxation were ever reflected in our work, this 
challenge is a reminder that eternal vigilance is the price of 
Freedom. 


Nation’s Children, Our Trust 


More than any other class of citizens, we teachers have 
a special responsibility—the children entrusted to our care. 
Each one of them, throughout life, will bear the imprint of 
what we have given him or failed to give him ; proclaim to 
the world what we have been. The integrity, uprightness, 
‘sincerity and efficiency with which, in after years, our pupils 
bear themselves will show whether we have been successful or 
not. These are the qualities which make a people strong. We 
‘dare not leave these qualities to the vagaries of environment 
and temperament. We have to give to our pupils what is 
their birthright to receive and our duty to give—an education 
that will equip them to play their part in national life now as 
well as in the future. 


Education has an Urgent National Task 


We realize that in time of National Emergency, education 
¢cannot—should not—go on “fas usual’, Education serves 
life, and if it is to do this effectively it has to be sensitive to 
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the changing needs of life, of society, and of the nation. The 
long-term objectives of educa- 
tion have to be brought cons- 
tantly into focus with the 
current and urgent needs. We 
cannot afford to neglect the 
present for the future. 


Faced with the immediacy of 
our tasks, we find that the aims which we have always pro- 
fessed to follow now demand to be translated into practice. 
What was considered desirable has now become essential. 


We Examine Ourselves 


Individual attention to the pupils, adequate vocational! 
guidance, development of skilful hands, physical efficiency and 
well-being, intellectual clarity and emotional stability, intelli- 
gent understanding of current problems and the historical 
past, initiative and enterprising spirit, loyalty and discipline— 
these have been held important in the school programme at all 
times, but perhaps they were not reflected visibly in actual 
practice. Now in the context of the National Emergency they 
have gained_ overriding significance. Unless our work with the 
pupils achieves these aims of teaching and learning, we have 
failed to render to the nation the one vital service which is 
within our power to offer. So we have to apply ourselves to a 
re-examination of our work. What has proved deficient 
should not be continued just because it has been continuing so 


far ; what is new should not be rejected only because it is 
unfamiliar, 


is re-evaluation has to cover the entire range of our 
work. 


What are the changes or reorientation ot emphasis that 
are needed in the school programme so that we, as teachers and 
individuals, and our schools as social institutions 

> 
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may make 


their best contribution to building up national strength ? 


The lines of creative action in this regard are suggested 
by the experience of the teachers themselves. Schools all 
cover the country have not lagged behind any other class of 
institutions in showing enterprise and initiative in setting 


ine 
aH 


themselves appropriate tasks of national service. It is 
necessary now more than ever that the experiences of schools 
and teachers should be pooled together for the benefit of all. 


In the following pages of this brochure are given a few 
suggested points where a re-evaluation of our work may well 
begin. 


Perhaps you are already doing most of these things, or 
more. If so this is the time to pass on your experience to us 
and to our colleagues. 


“Whatever time it takes—whether it takes years or more— 
we can never accept that India’s freedom should be threatened 
er India’s soil should be invaded by the enemy”. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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THESE WE STRESS 


A nation’s greatness is born in the minds of its people. 


The psychological readiness and mental attitude are ever 
more important than skills mastered or knowledge acquired. 


Given willingness in the learner, learning follows without 
impediment. 


The educator is concerned with the whole personality, 
the attitudes, values, character of the children. In these days, 
this assumes an importance which makes it dangerous to let 
it remain mere theory. The educational objectives and methods 
have to penetrate all activities in the classroom, the play- 
ground and outside the school. 


What are the qualities, sentiments, attitudes, values 
which need special stress ? Let us think out some of them. 


WHAT ? 
Love for Our Country 


National feelings and sentime 
in the face of common danger. These have to be consolidated 
so that they are not only a res 


ponse to aggression, but also 
to the constructive tasks through which the nation’s strength 
is to be built up. 


nts have risen in high tide 


Privilege, not Sacrifice 


Preparing to serve the nat 


£ ion is not a sacrifice; it is a 
privilege. 


Continuous consideration 


Love of the country is constant and continuous. It does 
not flare up listening to a speech or Song, to die out a few 
moments later. It means constant awareness, consideration, 
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active search, for what the country needs and what can be 
done to fulfil it. All activities, thoughts and ideas are directed 


by this dominant sentiment. 


Understanding 


It has to be strengthened by understanding—understand- 
ing of the historical past and the present; the beliefs, aspira- 
tions, objectives, our needs, obstacles, difficulties. 


Belief in the Democratic Way of Life 


We, as a nation, are committed to the philosophy of the 
inherent worth of the individual. This is basic to our structure 
of government, and the values we cherish. Preservation of the 
democratic way of life is what we are safe-guarding. 


It means respect for the beliefs and ideas of others, and 
use of discussion as the method of propagating one’s views. 


Teaching and practising democratic values, cultivating 
the mental attitudes which go with them—this is an essential 
service which every teacher must pra 
render in school and out of school. 0 — 

These values have to be protected eH 
against Emergency hazards. In this, 

every school can be a front line 

outpost for preservation of the O 
nation’s freedom. De m 


Clear and Positive Thinking 


While granting others the right to think and live, 
according to their light, it also imposes a duty on oneself to 
think and act with integrity, according to one’s belief and 
conviction. 


Clear and critical thinking is an essential duty of every 
citizen in democratic country. But critical thinking is not 
to be confused, as it usually is, with negative and destructive 
thinking. Clear and precise thinking requires as much careful 
cultivation as the mastery of any skill does. It is inseparable 
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from the teaching and learning of every subject—language as 
much as mathematics, history no less than science. It is the 
instrument the teacher places in the hands of the pupil to 
defend himself against propaganda, negative and infructuous 
emotions like hatred and fear, and all the hazards of the crowd 
mind. 


Accepting Leadership 


One of the qualities we have failed to encourage positive- 

ly in schools is that of leadership. We still tend to expect 
the passive obedience of children and 

resent it when they show some initiative. 

It is time for this to change—and this is 

TS exactly the proper time and place. 


Encourage children to show initiative 
and orginality; let them come up with 


suggestions, ideas, plans. Let them also 
learn to take responsibility, talk over their ideas and plans 
and put them into action wherever possible. 


Willingness to Work 


We have to get ready now to learn and teach new skills, 
acquire and give new knowledge. 
It means hard, exacting and sustained work all the way. 


No single pattern of behaviour is more urgently to be 
emphasized, and exemplified, than the habit of hard work. 


Doing One’s Best 


It is not enough that we do not hesitate to sweep our 
rooms or learn driving. It is even more important that what 
is done, is done well. If the pupils prevaricate or do not do 
their assignments, it is not due to innate dishonesty, but 
because there is too much easy tolerance of inefficiency, i 


s No slipshod ways, ne straggling into class late, no hand- 

ing in of incomplete or untidy work. Firmly, albeit sympathe- 

tically, the teacher must see to it that in little things and big, 

e hee does the very best he can. It means that the teacher 
egins by giving to his own utmost limits—of his ti 

at hang his time, energy 
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Cooperation 

Last, but not least, is the spirit of cooperation. Lacking 
the spirit of cooperation, an individual may fail even though 
he takes responsibility, does his best, is ready to take up any 
work. The capacity to function cooperatively in a group is one 
of the most vital characteristics of a good soldier, or leader of 
men. 


Subordinating self-interest for 
the sake of the group and interests 
of the group, is a lesson we all have 
to learn. This has to become a 
leading test for whatever we teach 
in classroom or outside. Bribery, 


corruption, black-marketing, are Q Q0 0 
all the final results of the same W/o M 
flaw—putting self-interest above Dw U 
group-interest. 


Often work begun gets obstructed due to petty quarrels, 
jealousies and rivalries. Seeking personal recognition and 
rewards stands in the way of paying sufficient attention to the 
job in hand. 


With more specialization, there is much more inter- 
dependence. Every individual has to learn both to lead and 
to follow—but in a truly democratic situation, all have to be 
animated by the sense of working together, of each doing the 
very best possible, towards a common objective, in a common 
cause. 


HOW ? 


“This is all very well”, one may say, “but how does one 
go about it ? How, when, and where are these attitudes and 
values to be cultivated _?” 


There can be no special period or time set apart for these 
basic qualities, without which everything else is but tinsel. 
Every activity and every subject is the time for it. It is a 
continuous, constant process. 


Let us tell you how one particular school set about doing 
it with reference to one topic. 


The teacher began a discussion on the National Emergency 
and what kinds of people are needed to meet it. The pupils 
offered their views, with skilful leads by the teacher at the 
right moments. The teacher did not give a lecture or assume 
a superior role. It was a cooperative group effort at thinking. 
The pupils came out with many suggestions. Every sugges- 
tion was accepted as long as it was relevant, and was discussed 
sympathetically and logically. The final list was prepared, 
and it indicated the qualities and also the heroes and heroines 
from Indian history who according to the pupils, best exempli- 
fied these qualities. 


Next day, during some free period or lunch hour (now 
many schools have begun to work for longer hours) the dis- 
cussion began with the first term in the list: what is meant by 
that quality? how do the people behave, who have that quality? 
why is it important ? and so on. After a thorough discussion, 
the group put on record its decisions. 


Here are some decisions passed by a group, after a dis- 
cussion on “cooperation.” 


1. We will never say “No” to any work which we can 
do. 


2. We will not justify or make excuses when someone 
points out any mistake or criticizes us, even 
unjustified. 


if we feel it 


3. We shall think about it, why the person said so, 
what aspect of our behaviour offended the person and try to 
see the situation from the other person’s point of view 


4. We shall not complain about one person to another. 
The mistakes or weaknesses of a person will be pointed out 
only to him, when he is alone. 
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The individual resolutions ran as:— 


1. I dislike X. But I shall work with him patiently 
and cheerfully. I shall try to find out some good qualities in 
him. 


2. I hardly like to read. I have to read for this pro- 
ject. But I shall read definitely from 7.30 to 8.30 p.m. 


Everyday the group met for 15 to 20 minutes discussing 
the progress of their projects and kept a diary. 


All along the teacher guided the group, gave it a lead 
with his suggestions and praise, brought reading materials for 
the use of members and became their friend. 


“India’s love of peace arose out of wisdom and not 
out of cowardice or incapacity to fight. India had no doubt 
produced great saints and men of peace, but it had also pro- 
duced great warriors.” 


Y. B. Chavan 


PREPARING THE PUPILS 


The teacher as teacher is primarily concerned with his 
pupils. 


Let us remember that building up the nation’s strength 
is not a short-term process that is completed in a few months 
or a year. It means not only strengthening the armed forces 
but also speedily developing the industrial, agricultural, 
scientific and technological foundations of national economy. 
All this cannot be done unless there are properly trained men 
to do it. In the ultimate analysis, therefore, a nation’s real 
strength rests on the quality of its men and women. 


The pupils who are with us in school today will be going 
out into life in a year, two years or three years, 


Are we giving them the attention that they need ? Here 
are some of the things which everyone of us can do. 


Physical Readiness 


In the classroom 


@ more individual attention t 
while sitting and standin 
and ventilation, 


© pupils’ health, correct posture 
better arrangements for light 


e Practical lessons on health education, healthy and clean 
habits, 


@ involving pupils in keeping classroom i 
oms ses 
neat and tidy, and school premi 


individual guidance to Pupils in their health problems. 
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Outside class 

@ taking active interest in the 
physical training programme 
of the pupils, 


© forming out-of-school squads 


for physical efficiency and o ATTA 


achieving high norms of en- W 
durance and stamina, 0 pi 
@ organizing pupils for out-door H 
activities. 


Social Readiness 
@ providing opportunities for group work by pupils, 


@ taking active part in organizing groups and guiding their 
work, 


© involving pupils in community service projects, 


© receiving training in civil defence and organizing such 
training in school, 


@ receiving training in first-aid and organizing such training 
in school. 


Mental Readiness 


® organizing sources of a) Q 


information for the 

pupils to enable them p 
to follow the current 
developments, y 


@ educating pupils in 
critical reading of newspapers, 


@ organizing discussion groups on problems of topical 
interest including controversial topics., 
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devising projects to enlist the active participation of pupils 
in the learning process, 


© organizing pupils for productive work. 
Skills Readiness 


The educational outcome of each subject area has certain 
applied aspects. We have generally tended to ignore them 
with the result that the pupils have hands unprepared for 
work and eyes untrained to observe. 


There are many activities which can be organized to 


provide pupils opportunities to use their hands and eyes. Here 
are some suggestions : 


@ study. of the sky and graphing, 


@ locating flying objects in coordinates and 


calculating 
direction, speed and height, 


@ making simple weather instruments and weather charts, 


@ working with electric appliances, 


© learning repair work on different means of transport, 
bicycle, bullock-cart, etc., 


@ making simple fire extinguishers, 


@ repair work under guidance on common pumps 
n 


i A burners, 
gas lights, water connections, fire hydrants, 
@ training in fire-fighting techniques, 
@ food preservation techniques, 
@ making simple equipment and a i 
arat 
be Pparatus for use in 


We need equipment for many of these activities, Have 
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we explored the resources of equipment fully? For example, 


@ the equipment in the workshpp of the school, the 
handicrafts department and science club, 


@ instruments and equipment which are available in and near 
the school, a nearby blacksmith’s foundry, a carpenter’s 
shed, a tinker’s shop and a motor garage, 


@ the help that parents can give, 
e the help that craftsmen can give, 


@ the material lying all around you in such abundance 
of educational opportunities. 


The teacher should prepare an inventory of the resources 
in men and materials by canvassing the community resources. 


* * * 
The success of whatever we do depends on the guidance 


we give and the measure of active participation of pupils we 
are able to evoke. 


“Without freedom moral existence becomes an idle phrase, 
culture is undermined and education becomes impossible.” 
Zakir Hussain 
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ONE WITH THE COMMUNITY 


The teacher’s main function, no doubt, is in the school. 
He is concerned most with his pupils. But the school does 
Not exist in a vaccum. 


We have been trying hard in some places to bring the 
school and community closer. The results have not been very 
encouraging. But now, with the added impetus of the Emer- 
gency situation, this apathy can be overcome. The teachers, 
by extra effort and work, can accomplish in a few weeks, what 
has not been possible all these years. 


It is the teacher’s role to provide intellectual leadership 
and adequate guidance. In many rural areas, he may be the 
only one who has enough knowledge and time to devote to the 
public. 


Helping in Keeping up the Morale 


Morale is made up of two elements, sense of confidence 
and faith. 


The teacher’s and the school’ 
can be of vital importance in sust: 
enthusiasm at a high level. 


s work in the community 
aming morale and keeping 


Organize the school as Information Centre for the commu- 
nity. Pupils of higher classes could be trained to take charge. 
Find out what the members of the community want to know, 


Keep in touch with the currents of Opinion in the 
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community. Personal contact is necessary for this. A begin- 
ning can be made by visits to the children’s homes. Such 
informal discussions help far more than formal seminars or 
lectures. 


Act as a cohesive agent. There may be private 
and public feuds. There may be dissensions between families 
or different sub-groups. As a friend, try to get the different 
points of view, explain one to the other and bring them toge- 
ther to work for the national cause. Unity is the need of 
the hour. 


Mobilize public opinion. Much thinking may be done 
but bear no fruit, due to sheer lack of leadership. Such 
“floating” ideas should be caught, focussed and brought before 
the community, to be discussed and acted upon. 


Provide Other Services 


Information is only one of the many services needed. 
Through your pupills, personal visits and contacts, find out the 
needs of the community. 


Use the school for training in various activities as 
fire-fighting, first aid, civil defence. 


Tale] g 
cart P $ 


Mobilize the community resources in material as well 
as in personnel. Keep a list of experts in various 
fields and the special skills that may be available. 
Also have a survey of material going waste. Organize 
groups to utilize these. 


Participate in organizing groups to keep watch on 
essential equipment and services—such as, water 
supply, lighting, maintenance of roads and communi- 
cations. 
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Know the families which have sent jawans to the 


front. Keep in touch with them and organize help 
for them whenever needed. 


Have groups where the students and adults can work 
together to fulfil common community needs. Such 


working together brings about feeling of unity and 
enthusiasm. 


Help the police and civic authorities, according to 
their needs. Civil Vigilance committees can do 
much to curb crimes, riots and disturbances. 


With the help of senior pupils, organize talks, ex- 
hibitions, etc. to explain national programmes, such 


as Savings Campaign, Gold Bonds, Avoiding Waste, 
Correct Health Habits. 


With the help of senior pupils, organize in the 


community special recreational programmes based 
on national themes. 


Bring Them to School 


The school is the natural centre for learning, not only for 
the pupils but for adults also, 


The school building can be the venue for study circles 
meetings and discussions. 


The community in turn has much to give to the school. 


In towns there are motor repair shops, 


tool shops, foundries, smithies, etc. Can they give 
some time so that the pupils can go over the work- 
shops and get ac 


quainted with Production processes 
by first hand observation ? 


small machine 


Plumbers, carpenters, masons, telegraph operators, 
wiremen, firemen—innumerable tasks are being per- 
formed by a number of people in the community. 
Can some of them give of their time to come to 
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school and tell the younger generation what they do 
and how they do it ? 


Find out persons in your area who have special 
knowledge in any particular area and invite them to 
give talks to the students and members of the staff. 
There may be available retired officers of the Armed 
Forces or officers on leave. What they can tell you 
and the students about modern warfare, etc., will be 
of great value. There may be scholars and specialists 
in the universities or higher research institutions. 
There are technical men—health, communications 
or an industrial plant or agriculture. Organize 
opportunities for the pupils to meet men of knowledge 
and skill and to take the intellectual challenge from 
their eminence. 


It needs some skill in human engineering, to persuade 
busy—or not so very busy—people to give əf some of their 
valuable time. But then, that should be the special skill of 
the teacher—to motivate, to persuade, to guide and bring 
together diverse elements. 


Other Venues and Agencies 


Local community centres, Panchayats, Youth Clubs etc. 
should be contacted. Vitalize them to fall in with the efforts 
of the school. 


There are other agencies for Social Education. Find out 
about them. They will be happy to have your help. 


Parent-teacher Associations can be of foundational 
value for all your work. If your school does not have one, 
this is the time to form it. 


Now more than ever is it necessary that parents should 
have an opportunity to gain an appreciation of how schools 
serve the youth, 
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There are many activities and sourcces which will occur 
to a teacher who is alert, intelligent and willing. Coordination 
and cooperation among the staff of the school can lead to 
tremendous results—not only for National Emergency, but also 
in gaining what we have been clamouring for—recognition of 
the worth of the teacher to the community. This is the time 
to show that we can do. 


“This is the first war of independent India to maintain her 
independence and India is not going to lose this war, however 
long it lasts and whatever harm it may do to us.” s 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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BASIS— CORRECT INFORMATON 


The teacher’s first duty is to acquire and pass on Correct 
information. To receive and give information and guide 
thinking, leading on the effective action, is more necessary now 
than ever before. 


We cannot give what we do not have. We have to learn 
in order to teach. Hence, first, the teacher reads, understands 
and assimilates the material he has to pass on to others. We 
may have missed many links in the past. Go back and read 
them, organize the matter. Why has this conflict arisen? How 
did it begin? What is its significance to India ? To Afro-Asian 
countries? To the world? What is the nature of shifting 
power balance in international politics ? What are our aims 
in the present Emergency period? What are we fighting 
against ? What is at stake ? How well equipped are we ? 
How are we progressing? What are the enemy tactics ? 
What are the implications of the cease-fire offer ? What new 
priorities does the Emergency necessitate? What sacrifices 
does it require from groups and individuals ? What does 
building up the nation’s defensive strength imply—for agricul- 
ture, trade and commerce, industry, scientific knowledge, form 
of administration ? What are the well springs of national 
unity ? What are the forces inimical to it and how can it be 
strengthened ? 


These, and many similar questions which will readily 
suggest themselves to you, are by no means easy, but they are 
precisely the questions which the young minds in your charge 
are asking. People in the community would also need informa- 
tion about them. 
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If you and your school will not give the answers, the 
questioning minds will feed on rumours. Rumours are the 
deadly enemy of morale. They may be generated by love of 
gossip and circulated by ignorance or may have their roots in 
the malice of those who would like to subvert the defence effort. 
To combat them is one of the essential services you and the 
school can perform for the community and the pupils. The 


best way of combating rumour is through wide dissemination 
of correct information. 


The task of collecting and disseminating correct informa- 
tion is not the assignment of any particular teacher—the 


teacher of history or geography or of social studies—but of all 
teachers. 


How it is done is important. Words of bravado are not 
a substitute for information. Slogan shouting and name-calling 
are poor ways of educating. 


The process of collecting information should in itself be a 
process of education. It needs critical discrimination. What- 


ever appears in print is not necessarily true. It 
has to be sifted by comparison, weighed by 
analytic process and its hidden assumptions 
brought to light. You may have to extend 
your search wide, confer with your colleagues, 
look up books of reference to get to the 
sources of correct information. The pupils 


mT 


HOOD have to be actively involved in the search and 
Wu guided. Their questions will lead to the 
cc ull Search for more information; information will 
lead to more questions. At every point the 


process of education must reinforce itself; that 
is ae true basis of democratic education. 


Let us consider, by way of illustration, the information 
related to the present Emergency. It touches a variety of 
subjects. Some of these are:— 


(a) Geographical:—The areas affected:—in terms of actual 
square miles, location adjacent states, the territory, climate 
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and weather, roads, transport, means of communication, 
distances from each other of the different villages, posts held 
by jawans, main cities and sources of supplies, national 
resources, their use and conservation. 


(b) Historical:—The genesis of the conflict, the various 
incursions, notes exchanged, the basic issues, keeping abreast 
of the latest developments, historical unity of the Indian 
people. 


(c) Political:—Non-alignment policy, its merits, our 
friends, the gradual changes in policy taking place, our basic 
stand. The reactions of various nations to us, our problems 
and policy. 


(d) National Defence:—Knowledge about the Armed 
Forces of the country, their organization and training; require- 
ments and needs of the Armed Forces; traditions of the Armed 
Forces; modern weapons of war and methods of warfare; 
accounts of historic battles. 


(e) Governmental:—Legislation and orders during the 
Emergency, their content and purpose; special organizations 
established during the Emergency, e.g., Civil Defence Organisa- 
tion; how various organs of State are organizsing for national 
l defence, e.g., Panchayats. 


(£) Cultural and Social:—Significance of the Himalayas 
to Indians of all ages; the people in the affected areas—their 
iiving conditions, clothes, language, food, customs, etc; heroic 
deeds of our jawans. 


(g) Practical::—What can be done—in small as in big 
things; ways to curb wastage, to utilize space and time to t 


fullest (e.g., even patches of ground used for “Grow more food”); 
what to donate, where to donate, local agencies for various 
training purposes, local agencies supplying information, survey 
of local resources with reference to defence utility, best way to 
exploit them; defence efforts in different parts of the country. 


(h) Educational and Humane:—Discriminating between 
facts and rumours, dangers of spreading rumours, need for 
working together cooperatively for the common effort, indivi- 
dual and social malpractices which may stand in the way (as 
personal and caste prejudices, profiteering, black marketing 
and hoarding, thoughtlessness and carelessness, slipshod habits 
of work, etc.), the families in the locality who have “Jawans” 
at the front, in what ways help, sympathy, respect and admira- 
tion can be expressed to them; need for training in physical 
endurance and hardihood; the qualities most needed at the 
hour—tireless efforts, persistence, patience, constant alertness 
and initiative to explore ways and means of helping the defence 
efforts, avoidance of show and seeking the limelight, working 
for the group (the army has to think in terms of its units, not 


individual soldier) and community, correct perspective, keeping 
a cool head in moments of crisis. 


How we collect information relating to the National 
Emergency is important but as important is how we use it. 


The school has a special responsibility to the community. 
It should use its resources of information in the service of the 
community. It should function as a Community Centre, dis- 
seminating information through all media of education, word 
of mouth, printed matter, pictorial representation, etc. j 


Suggested Activities 


Here are some suggestions how a school can organize its 
informational service to the pupils and the community. 


Projects for preparing maps, charts of location as 


well as events and clay models depiciting different aspects 
relating to our borders and the Emergency. 


The pupils, under guidance of the teachers, may be 
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in charge of “Emergency Map Room”, collect latest information 
and display it in the time charts, maps and models. 


Assembly-time could close with a five-minute factual 
report of the latest events. 


A fifteen minute discussion could follow the assembly, 
in separate classrooms, under the guidance of the respective 
class teachers. It could go into greater details, view the 
position in the model, and discuss the implications. The dis- 
cussion should also cover the measures taken by us, what more 
can be done at government, national, state, and local levels. 


Bulletin-boards and wall newspapers could be set up 
in each class, pasting newspaper cuttings, 
pictures, local news written out by some 
students and the efforts contributed by the 
school and the students; suggestions and 
comments by individuals. 


Wherever possible, newsreels and 
materials from the local publicity office may 
be borrowed. Where radios are available, — 
time may be allotted for “Jistening in” to the news broadcast. 


A nook somewhere on the front verandah (any place 
prominent) to be set apart to keep any pamphlets, handbooks 
and other material of information. Teachers and pupils could 
by turn take charge of the “Information Centre”. They should 
be equipped with all the information which is required and 
relevant. This should serve the school as well as the local 


community. 


Speakers from the public, M.P. of the area, people 
working directly with newspapers, defence service, important 
industries, medical services, etc., could be invited to address the 


pupils. 


News bulletins could be prepared by the pupils and 
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distributed among the rural population. Carbon copies could 
be made by some children 
working after school hours and 
others could act as vendors. Many 
of the villages do not get news- 
papers, etc., so the school could 
thus perform a useful function. 


Study groups could 
be organized according to the 
different aspects—as social, economic, political, geographical, 
etc. of the present conflict or according to subjects, for 
example, Civil Defence in Emergency ; or according to the 
geographical areas of the world—U.S.A., Britain, Soviet 
Union, Pakistan, Neutralists, etc. These study groups would 
make detailed study of the topics with which they are concerned 
and collect information about them. Weekly meetings (say 
Saturday afternoons) of the whole class could be utilized to pool 
together the information gathered. Summaries should be 
given to the “Information Centre.” 


Every teacher must shoulder the responsibility of keeping 
the pupils in his class well-informed and prepared. 


Two points need to be specially emphasized : 


First, the pupils must be actively involved in the col- 
lection, organization and dissemination of information. They 
must be keenly aware of the relevance of the information they 
are collecting. Information doled out to passive recipients has 
no value, 


Secondly, the teachers should guide the work of the 
pupils all along and stimulate it with their suggestions. They 
should exemplify in their own attitudes what they aim at 
cultivating in the pupils—critical analysis, clear understanding 
of a problem and faith in the national cause. 
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RE-VIEWING THE CURRICULUM 


Most of the hours that children spend at school are in 
the classroom. The pursuit of knowledge in the various disci- 
plines is a major activity of the pupil. Hence, let us view the 
curriculum again in the new context. 


The curriculum is the form in which we organize all 
activities through which we hope it impart to the pupils the 
knowledge and skills that will equip them for the business of 


living. 


It is inevitable, therefore, that at a time when the business 
of living has acquired a new and urgent dimension, we should 


see what orientation should 
be given to the content and 
techniques of teaching in 
relation to the subjects in 
the curriculum. 


“M 
A 


The National Emergency has highlighted four factors 
which are of vital importance to what we teach and how we 
teach it. 


First, the requirements of national defence call for 
induction of thousands of young people every year not only 
in the defence services but also in the industrial, agricultural, 
transport, communications and other sectors essential for 
defence. These needs represent new ranges in basic knowledge 
and skills. Is our handling of the school curriculum adequate 
to these new tasks? Are we sending out the secondary school 
pupils well prepared and grounded in the fundamentals of 
knowledge and skill, without which their subsequent training 
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As a tool it involves the triple skills of : 
(i) listening imaginatively ; 
(ii) reading thoughtfully ; and 


Gii) writing clearly and concisely. 


Puplis at school, at whatever level they may be studying, 
must be trained to listen attentively, for in adult life, whatever, 
be the situation in which they are placed, whether receiving 
orders or giving them, persuading or arguing, preparing a 
message or communicating it, the art of listening with care and 
in a disciplined manner has prime importance. Remember that 
with children the basic problem in listening does not lie in 
listening at all, but in presenting material that can interest the 
listener in such a vivid way that he will listen. A modern 
child gets so much of his information through the ear that he 
needs special training in listening. 


To prepare children to listen to a radio programme or to 
a story narrated by you, it would be useful to : 


(a) give the children a real purpose for listening ; 


(b) make each child aware of the points he is to listen 
for; 


(c) give definite directions for the task ; 


(d) gather, at the close of the pro 


gramme, as into a net, 
what was learnt ; 


(e) use the information gained in some way : make a 
chart or mural, have a discussion or a dramatiza- 
tion; usually preface this last 


step by  retelli 
by relay what happened in the story piece ing 


Similarly the planning of 
making a paper toy for instance 
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a constructive activity, 
in a primary class or 


remodelling an aeroplane in the senior classes offers an 
excellent opportunity to get pupils to listen attentively, to 
imagine processes vividly and to carry out instructions 
while engaged in work. That in essence is the nature of 
the listening activity. From small beginnings it must lead 
to encouraging pupils in the senior classes to listen to a 
speaker not with the idea of accepting all that he says but 
with the desire to check up, find out, interpret and take with 
discrimination whatever is heard. That is in fact the 
only way in which democracy can function. A democracy needs 
critical listening. 


A democracy also requires that pupils be trained to 
read thoughtfully. How shall we go about this in class ? 


After making sure that what we give our children is 
up to their standard, let the watchword be “Let us see if 
what we read is true”. Such a questioning attitude provokes 


thought. 


Then again let us so plan our language classes as to 
provide for each of the reading skills : 


@ the finding of information, 
@ the locating of certain data, 
@ the finding of key sentence, 
@ the beginning of outlining 
(getting sub-points under a main point), 
@ note-taking, 
@ the finding of titles for paragraphs, 
@ the drawing of inference, 
@ the development of interpretative skills. 


at children should learn how to write 
both correctly and creatively. Compositions begin to have 
greater purpose and value today. Slip-shod, unprepared 
writing must be discouraged. Nothing short of excellence 
must be the standard aimed at. Do not accept the child’s 
second best. Devise various ways in which writing exercises 
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It is necessary th 


can become meaningful. Writing for someone is interesting. 
Writing about something that the pupil cares for ensures- 
good writing. A balance must be maintained in the time 
spent on learning the mechanics of writing correctly and 
experiencing the joy of writing creatively. Keep an eye on 
the bright ones who enjoy writing and give them all help. 
High school students can contribute in a concrete way to the 
national defence efforts. Everywhere there is a great need for 
disseminating clear information relating to civil defence, 
health, production and other defence actvities. Students 
in their language class can prepare written materials, 
bulletins. dramatic presentations for the community. This 
will also give them practice in expressing themselves on 
real and immediate problems. Every high school can make 
its contribution by maintaining such a community information 
centre. 


It is in the measure in which pupils learn to gain com- 
mand over the basic skills that they can hope to be fitted for 
positive duties in the days to come. They have without doubt 
practical and vocational utility. The jobs that our youngsters 
might be asked to prepare for would involve teaching, 
translating, interpreting, radio-listening and vital communica- 
tions work such as propaganda analysis, as well as journalism 
foreign service, interpreting international law, fousiem. 


social service, etc.—all of which require the skill of 
communication. 


A language is the store house of cultural values. No 
other subject, perhaps save History, can serve more 
effectively as an access to the well-springs of national heritage. 
The inspired utterances of literature should be used to 
promote in the secondary school pupil the sense of national 
unity. A considerable proportion of the literature to be 
taught in the schools should be chosen with its suitability 


for this purpose in mind—dramatic li 
iterature, poe i 
great orations. a Naa 


Social Studies 


Now is the time to strengthen our teaching of Social 
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Studies and knit it into our total school curriculum. The 
question whether history, geography, economics, etc. should 
be taught as separate disciplines in the secondary school 
or integrated into social studies has ceased to have any 
immediate relevance, because not only is the teaching of 
these separate disciplines to be focussed as much as possible 
on the national issues, but also there is large area of 
urgent current problems that the separate disciplines 
cannot ordinarily cover in the form of meaningful learning 
experiences. Social Studies, in this sense, is an essential 
programme for all secondary school pupils whatever the 
particular subjects of their elective courses may be—science, 
commerce, technical, agriculture or humanities. Such a progr- 
amme should be made possible by pooling the teaching reso- 
urces and by suitable adjustment of the curricular and extra- 


curricular time-table. 


On Social Studies rests the responsibility for interpreting 
the issues of national defence, developing in youth an 
understanding and appreciation of the democratic values, 
building loyalty to these values and for preparing them 
for positive and intelligent participation in the defence 
effort. Contemporary national problems must be given more 
time and attention. More emphasis will need to be given 
to participation in community life, in practical and produ- 
ctive work and projects and activities conducted in a group. 
Instructional material will have to be drawn from a variety 
of sources, books, magazines, newspapers, radio, pamphlets, 
statements of national leaders, proceedings of Parliament and 


State Legislatures, etc. 


he main areas on which the social 


Below are given t I i 
i be focussed, and also illustrative 


studies programme should e 
suggestions regarding the topics: 


1. Democracy 
(a) Democracy as à foith. ' 
(b) Democracy as a way of life—the need to pres- 


erve it, 
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(c) Study of the tenets of other ideologies as compared 
with those of democracy to bring out what demo- 
cracy is and what it is not. 


(d) Qualities of character in mind and sacrifices needed 
for preserving democratic way of life cherished by 
the country. 


2. National Unity and Cultural heritage 
(a) Unity in diversity. 
(b) Cultural values. 
(c) Knowing about people in different parts of the 
country. 


3, Fundamental issues of National Emergency 
(a) India’s international policy of peace. 
(b) Chinese aggression and expansionism—historical 
background and current course. 
(c) International relationships. 


4. National Resources, their conservation and utilization 
(a) Organization of national resources for defence— 
industrial, agricultural, men and material. 
(b) Contribution of different parts of the country to 
national resources and wealth. 


(c) Human resources—population—role of education in 
productivity. 


5. Freedom and Civil Liberties 
(a) Freedom and democracy. 
(b) Emergency Legislation—its aim and purpose 


6. Understanding of consumer problems 
(a) Emergency and taxation. 
(b) Personal finance in Emergency. 
(c) Saving, lowering consumption, avoiding waste 
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(d) Price and price control. 
7. Civil Defence 


(a) Study of Civil Defence Organization. 

(b) Training for Civil Defence duties. 

(c) Conducting surveys of resources available in the 
community for Civil Defence. 

(d) Training in safety precautions and safety behaviour. 


8. Understanding of Public Health Problem 

While every school should have special provision for 
promoting physical efficiency in the pupils, the social studies 
programmes should provide opportunities to them to study 
the problem of public health and undertake local surveys. 


9. Understanding of Occupational Opportunities 
(a) Knowledge of the organisation and functions of the 
Armed Forces of the country. 
(b) Occupations in industries and agriculture. 
(c) Vocational pattern of the community. 
(d) Occupational guidance. 


It is in handling Social Studies as a broad-based subject 
with an immediate bearing on current problems that its crucial 
place in the curriculum lies. 


Study and receiving of information is not enough. An 
effective programme of Social Studies must aim at the deve- 
lopment of the skills required for social living. They are 
skills of organization, of the details of administration, of 
communication, specially public speaking, capacity for 


collective planning and action. 
nd out of class, the school must transform 


ing out these experiments in social 
1 experiences pupils can gain 


In class a 
itself into a laboratory try: 
living so that through actua 
command over these skills. 
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History 


The National Emergency has demonstrated the deep- 
rooted and fundamental unity of our people. National unity 
is one of the principal themes in the teaching of history. The 
basic strength of our country arises from the fact that w2 are 
not one race, one religion or one language. Our heritage has 
been enriched by contributions from different races, customs, 
religions and cultural sources. It is not. therefore, appropriate 
to give an unduly large place to “local” or “regional” history 
except in the wider perspective of national history. 


History has to be presented to the pupils in its 
inspirational role, highlighting the qualities of mind and 
character which showed themselves in heroic deeds. To 
create the emotional impact that a rightful pride in one’s 
heritage can have i$ an essential aim of teaching. 


Special attention needs to be given to teaching the 
history of freedom movement. The freedom which the nation 
is set to defend today has been made possible by the sacrifice 
made and hardships borne by patriots in along drawn struggle 


and sacrifices no less exacting than those which we are called 
upon to bear now. 


The teaching of history should present a clear picture 
to the pupils’ mind of the sense of progression, the impetus 
of change in social institutions, ways of living, methods of 
warfare, etc., so that they may be able to compare the present 


with the past and seek out correspondences and dissimi- 
larities. 


Topics relating to our boundaries are bound up with 
history and it should be the endeavour of the teacher to 
illuminate them in their historical Setting. They all lend 
themselves to project activities, in the course of which the 
pupils will develop the skill of collecting, organizing, int 
preting and presenting historical facts. ie a Sich 

Attention should also be given to studying the cultural 
and other relations of India with the neighbouring countries 
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and to promoting knowledge about the history of these 
countries, not excluding China. - Particularly important is a 
study of their recent past. 


It is suggested that : 


Teachers of history must cull out of the courses they 
are required to teach, those units for special attention as 
have greater relevance to the approach broadly indicated 
above. 


They should give serious thought to the methods 
that will ensure maximum gains. Resort to a variety of 
sources for information is essential, and the pupils should 
be actively involved in the search. A significant event dealt 
with in lively detail will be of more enduring value to the 
pupils than a catalogue of dates and incidénts. The descrip- 
tion of a historically crucial battle or legislative act or a 
movement of ideas will be more illuminating than the 
opinion of a text book writer. Debates, discussions, parlia- 
ments, preparation of charts, diagrams, plays—in short, the 
creation of live atmosphere will make history “come real” 


to the pupils. It will give an insight into the structure of 


history. 
Geography 
For some reason, till the Emergency awakened us to 


our territorial boundaries, this great subject seems to have 
fallen into neglect in our schools. 


An intelligent understanding of the conditions in which 
modern defensive measures are conducted is almost impos- 
sible without a high level of geographical “literacy”. There 
is need for renewed emphasis on certain geographical skills 


and concepts. 

What are these skills ? 

There are in the first instance, the various map-skills 
to be learnt. Map-reading and map-making, drawing to 
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scale, drawing contours, plotting the different important 
locations on the map, fixing points—these should be taught 
intensively through well-designed projects. 


Then this is the time to teach pupils the skills involved 
in surveying. Start with the neighbourhood and let pupils 
learn how to survey its physical geography, its human 
habitations, its resources and its needs. 


Greater emphasis has to be given to the study of 
natural resources, their conservation and use ; time and dis- 
tance factors in land, sea and air; geography of our border 
lands, the people and their ways of life; the Himalayas; and 
the human and physical geography of our neighbouring 
countries. 


Some of the aspects that may be emphasized are— 


The relationship between the physiographic features 
and the activities of man. 


The determination of boundaries between nations— 
natural boundaries—watersheds, with particular reference to 
the present situation. 


The material and industrial resources of our country 
as well as those of our neighbouring and other countries—their 
paucity and affluence and their effects on international 
relationships—how they may lead either to a healthy policy 
of give and take, or on the contrary, how they may find 
expression in territorial expansionism as in the case of 
China. 


Communication and transportation by land, water and 
air—needs that determine their development. 
problems of establishing communication and 
facilities in the border areas. 


Special 
transportation 


Science 


The aims and methods of good and effective teaching of 
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science in the schools serve equally well the needs of 
national defence, provided they are pursued with vigour and 
imagination. 


The essential simplicity of science provides one of 
the most important and powerful vehicles for giving. pupils 
an understanding which would develop in them the habit of 
rational treatment of problems and the skills at experimenta- 
tion. Special emphasis has to be given to the development 
of the scientific attitude, the habit of challenging hypotheses 
in any area of life, and the development of skills through work 
with the hands. These manual skills are indispensable 
to an understanding of the true nature of science as much as 
words are indispensable to the process of thinking. 


The teaching of science in schools has suffered parti- 
cularly because of the divorce between theory and practice, 
manipulative skills and concepts and principles. One is not 
feasible without the other. There is a real need and opportu- 
nity now for the science laboratories to fill this gap in our 


work and by so doing help in producing men of skill. 


A simple way of making certain that the scientific 
principles are recognized and utilized by pupils in later 
experiences is to provide the same or similar experiences as 
they will encounter later as part of the current course. The 
inclusion of such material will serve to revitalize science 


teaching. 


Science teachers should so organize their teaching that 
generalizations develop inductively out of experiences with 
the real problems drawn from the area of defence, industry 
and social living. For example, instruction could be 4 
nized to supplement the existing school aad oie the 
problems of production and distribution of essential goods in 
the defence sector ; problems of personal and community 
health, sanitation, first-aid, soil conservation, water analysis, 
sterilization and purification of water, problems relating to 
air and sea navigation, explosives, etc. These are problems 
with which the pupils are immediately and vitally concerned. 
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[llustrations could be drawn, to illuminate the basic princi- 
ples, from such topics as arms and weapons, compass points, 
location of important places, surveying, ballistics, flights of 
aircraft, signalling, weather, industrial chemistry, etc. 


The teacher can do much to establish cooperation bet- 
ween a local industry and science instruction in the school 
and organize opportunities for the students to see science at 
work in its applied form in the industrial processes. 


The teacher can also help the pupils with information 
about careers in science and the type of mathematical and 
scientific knowledge that is required in such careers. 


It should be the endeavour of the science teachers to 
reduce to the minimum dependence on elaborate and expen- 
sive apparatus for the teaching of science. Apparatus devised 
indigenously with the active participation of the pupils can be 
a creative medium of instruction. 


The pupils should also be trained, as part of their 
regular course, in the care and maintenance of science appara- 
tuses and their repairs. 


The courses at an advanced level could be prepared 
which could be taken by the scientifically gifted pupils in 
addition to the usual course. Some of these courses might 
well be of a “research” nature, i.e. emphasizing the investiga- 
tive activity of the pupils in relation to any problem. Others 
might aim at filling the gap in the normal courses. For 
example, the study of chemistry should provide knowledge 
of both the organic and the inorganic world. It should out- 
line the evolutionary processes that have altered the world 
during the course of its existence, and some of the nuclear 
processes as well. Where the existing normal courses leave 
gaps, special courses covering these gaps could be devised for 
the gifted students. Similarly, the normal courses do not 
provide sufficient opportunities to the pupils to study the 
creative process of the scientific work through E P 
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and the historical approach. Special courses could be devised 
to rectify this deficiency. 


science teacher’s responsibility 


An important area of the 
wledge amongst the generality 


is to disseminate scientific kno 
-of students in the school who are not 
pursuing the scientific courses. This could 
be done by organizing special discussion 
groups, talks and exhibitions. The aim 
should be to develop in the non-science 
-pupils an understanding of the scientific 
method, the influences of science on other areas of living, 
political, economic and social, to explain the constructive 
_and destructive potential of science and illustrate the revo- 
‘lutionary impact of science on different aspects of life. 


Mathematics 


strong apparatus of national 
echnology. Modern warfare is 
whether working directly in 
or communication or in 


Today building up a 
-defence means building on t 
largely a battle of technicians, 


the armed forces or in industries 
research laboratories. In the training of these men, mathe- 


matical knowledge has a crucial place, and such _ knowledge 
«depends for its effectiveness on the foundations laid for it in 
the secondary school. 

Mathematics along with science isan area of critical 
«deficiency in our schools—let us frankly admit this. Mathe- 
matics and Science in our schools will determine how well the 
supply of skilled manpower, that the country needs, can be 
-organized. 

The teachers of mathematics carry 4 heavy responsibility 
in the Emergency. 


There are three aspects of the problems we have to 


<attend to : 
ral standard of mathematics 
er emphasis on 
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the gene! 


Stepping up l 
ohh the schools with great 


teaching in 


demonstrating the application of principles in 
concrete cases, in the working of machines, etc. 


Providing special opportunities for advanced work. 
to pupils who have shown mathematical talents of 
a high order. 


Bringing into the general programme of mathema- 
tics teaching study of these principles, concepts and 
topics which are related to defence and industrial 
occupations, so that the pupils who on completing 
the secondary education enter these occupations 
may have a better grounding. 


The present sources and methods of teaching should be- 


carefully scrutinized in the light of the above three needs. 


This can best be done by mathematics- 


G9 y) teachers forming themselves into small 
/ 5 6 3 6 working groups and laying for them- 
4 Z selves the new directions of their work- 


or modifications of existing practices. 


The key issues are : how and by whom is each mathema-- 


tical process used ? What are the real applications that 
make it significant ? What are the mathematical processes - 
that go into the main areas of defence or industry, e.g., survey-- 
ing, navigation, ballistics, aeronautics, etc. ? 


The mathematics teacher has a rich field for creative: 


exploration along with his pupils. 
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“You have to die once. Better die in harness.” 


General Cariappa: 


AROUND SOME SCHOOLS 


All the schools all over the country have responded to the 
call of the national ned. Various programmes are already 
under way, which are given below. They may suggest further 
ideas. It will also build up sense of unity and belongingness. 
among the thousands of students studying and preparing in 
the various parts of the country. This is the time to foster 
the feelings of “oneness” and “working together for a 


common cause”. 
The activities undertaken are :— 


I. To arouse feelings of love for the country and admiration 
for the jawans 

1. Mass singing of National Songs in the morning assem- 
bly and at the end of the day. 


2. Keeping a 2-minute silence after the song to pray for 
the fighting and dead soldiers. 


3. Talks on gallant deeds, India’s heritage, etc. 
4. Dramas and Kavi Sammelans. 


5. Cultural corps ever prepared to sing National Songs. 
at public meetings, etc. 


6. Publication of such songs. 


II. Collection of Funds 


1. A “Raksha Kosha Patra” in a prominent place into 
which voluntary contributions from teachers and students are 


anonymously dropped. 
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2. Charging entrance fees for dramas, entertainment 
‘programme, science fairs, exhibitions, etc. 


3. Foregoing prizes, pocket money, some luxury or other 
-and donating the amount. 


4. Sales of craft work produced by the students; agri- 
-cultural products from the school compound, etc. 


5. Arranging fetes and fairs with lucky dips, games of 
skill, etc. 


Ti. For Mental Alertness 
1. Listening to Radio News in the afternoon. 


2. Bulletin-board on which cuttings from newspapers, 
-at times with short comments, are displayed. 


3. WHand-written class-magazines, with articles devoted 
to news and views. 


4. A period set aside daily for 
discussion on the day’s news, the 
implications, possible repercussions, 
etc. 


5. Preparation of maps of the 
affected areas, charts on defence needs, Govt. bonds, etc., 
posters, and the like displayed prominently. 


6. News squad—a group of students and teachers who 
-contact government agencies, newspaper offices, local M. P. 
and others, and keep in touch with the news. They also 


.check rumours and move among the local population to give 
correct information. 


IV. Physical Readiness 
1. Intensification of Physical Efficiency courses. 


2. N.C.C. & A.C.C. Training. One school has been 


able to contact the Army personnel attached to I.A.F., and 
has;formed an Air Wing N.C.C. Unit. 
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3. Open-air camps to give training in “roughing” it. 


4. Adventure course—of a month. Training in rock 
climbing, map reading, tracking, swimming, roving, simple 
tactical exercises. 


V. Training in various Skills 
1. First Aid & Nursing. 


2. Fire Drill. 


3. Tracking in forest areas. 
4. Rifle clubs. 


5. Carpentry classes. 


6. Telegraph, telephone, post and traffic control. 


VI. In Touch with the Community 
1. Enlisting names for blood donations, knitting, giving 
training in technical courses or specialized skills. 


2. Civil Vigilance squad—to persuade merchants to: 
hold the price line; to check rumours; see to the efficient 
working of essential services as water supply, lighting, trans- 
port and medical aid, keep track of their breakdown and 
repair them if they are simple or inform the proper authorities 
and see that they pay attention, if too complex; keep an eye 
ever the subversive elements, etc. 


3. Maximum production squad—going round giving 
information as to how to avoid wastage and produce more in 
farm yield, local industries, etc. Persuasion is also an impor- 
tant aspect. How to utilize the available ground and other 
resources to the maximum possible extent. 


4. Social service camp. 


5, Citizenship training camp. 
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2. Charging entrance fees for dramas, entertainment 
‘programme, science fairs, exhibitions, etc. 


3. Foregoing prizes, pocket money, some luxury or other 
-and donating the amount. 


4. Sales of craft work produced by the students; agri- 
-cultural products from the school compound, etc. 


5. Arranging fetes and fairs with lucky dips, games of 
skill, etc. 


TI. For Mental Alertness 
1. Listening to Radio News in the afternoon. 


2. Bulletin-board on which cuttings from newspapers, 
„at times with short comments, are displayed. 


3. Hand-written class-magazines, with articles devoted 
to news and views. 


4. A period set aside daily for 
discussion on the day’s news, the 


implications, possible repercussions, 
etc. 


5. Preparation of maps of the 
affected areas, charts on defence needs, Govt. bonds, etc., 
posters, and the like displayed prominently. 


6. News squad—a group of students and teachers who 
‘contact government agencies, newspaper offices, local M. P. 
and others, and keep in touch with the news. They also 


-check rumours and move among the local population to give 
correct information. 


IV. Physical Readiness 


1. Intensification of Physical Efficiency courses. 


2. N.C.C. & A.C.C. Training. One school has been 


able to contact the Army personnel attached to LA.F., and 
has,formed an Air Wing N.C.C. Unit. ALP. a 
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3. Open-air camps to give training in “roughing” it. 


4. Adventure course—of a month. Training in rock 
climbing, map reading, tracking, swimming, roving, simple 
tactical exercises. 


V. Training in various Skills 
1. First Aid & Nursing. 


2. Fire Drill. 


3. Tracking in forest areas. 
4. Rifle clubs. 


5. Carpentry classes. 


6. Telegraph, telephone, post and traffic control. 


VI. In Touch with the Community 

1. Enlisting names for blood donations, knitting, giving 
training in technical courses or specialized skills. 

2. Civil Vigilance squad—to persuade merchants to 
hold the price line; to check rumours; see to the efficient 
working of essential services as water supply, lighting, trans- 
port and medical aid, keep track of their breakdown and 
repair them if they are simple or inform the proper authorities 
and see that they pay attention, if too complex; keep an eye 
ever the subversive elements, etc. 


3. Maximum production squad—going round giving 
information as to how to avoid wastage and produce more in 
farm yield, local industries, etc. Persuasion is also an impor- 
tant aspect. How to utilize the available ground and other 
resources to the maximum possible extent. 


4. Social service camp. 


5, Citizenship training camp. 
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VII. Other Activities 

1. Exhibitions in Science, Geography, Career Informa- 
tion, etc. 

2. Preparing film strips. 
Knitting woollens. 
Donating blood. 
Cultivating the ground surrounding the school. 
Discipline squad—to keep discipline in and outside 

school. 


3, 
4. 
D5 
6. 


NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


These give some idea of our 
possibilities and potentialities. 


Now follow more detailed 
projects from three different edu- 
cational institutions. 


They have undertaken these, 
in addition to the ordinary curri- 
culum and some of the activities 
listed above. 


The New Era School, Bombay 


Objectives of the project 
To make clear to the children : 


1. the seriousness of the crisis and Emergency they are 
passing through ; 


2. the advantages under a democratic government and 
disadvantages under a totalitarian one; 


3. under Emergency conditions, everyone has to contri- 
bute his/her mite for the defence and be ready to bear hard- 
ships for a time ; 


4. the advantages of freedom and the disadvantages of 
foreign domination; 


5. that our country is a peace 


loving-country and we 
have been forced to fight the aggressor. 
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Programme of study under the project 


1. A short review of History of China under Com- 
-munism. 


2. Evils of Communist dictatorship and of Imperialism. 


3. Study of the occupation of Tibet; Dalai Lama in 
‘India. 


4. Border conflicts. 

5. Condition of people in China under Communist 
Government (a) Famine (b) Lack of industries (c) No rights 
.or freedom (d) Labour camps. 


6. Difference between Communist and Nationalist 
«China. 


7. Chinese involvement in Korea and Vietnam. 
8. Study of the geography of the border area. 


9. Story of gallant deeds of Indian soldiers on the 
border. 


10. Implication of the declaration of Emergency. 


Programme of activities 
1. Collection of materials on the topic of the project. 
2. Producing manuscript magazine on them. 
3. Reading the news in the School Assembly about : 


(a) The latest developments. 
(b) Stories of bravery and courageous deeds. 
(c) Stories of sacrifice. 
4. Setting up a wall newspaper with map of border 
area. 


5. Collecting Fund for National Defence through : 


(a) National Defence collection box. 
(b) Collection from old newspaper. 
(c) Sale of crafts done by students. 


is 
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(d) Contributing birth-day gifts. 
(e) Collection from pocket expense money, etc. 


6. How to economize. 
7. Blood donations : Why ? 
8. Idea of Modern War : 


(a) Materials required for war. 

(b) Defence organization : Army, Navy and Air 
Force. 

(c) Types of weapons, transport and other equip- 
ments for war. 


9. Giving elementary training in : 
(a) First Aid. 
(b) Elements of Nursing. 
(c) Air-Raid precautions. 
(d) Home Guards. 
(e) A.C.C. 
(f) Junior NCC, Rifle Training, etc. 


Jeevan Sadhana, Baroda 


Jeevan Sadhana hopes to make a valuable contribution: 
by providing a series of short training courses for developing 
specific skills in students and teachers. These skills will not 
only be useful for the nation during the period of Emergency 
but will also impart a practical bias to education. These 
courses will be given in the school in addition to the normal 
daily work. All efforts would be made to utilize community 
resources of men and material for imparting these skills. It 
has been decided to take up the following areas for imparting 


the skills :— 


Telephone Exchange; Telegraphy; Automobile Operation 
& Repair; Electricity and its use in daily life; Signalling: 
Traffic and Message; Medical instruments and Elementary 
Medical Knowledge; Map Reading and Knowledge of 
Signs and Symbols; Defence Science and Modern Warfare; 
Precautionary measures of Civil Defence during air-raids; 
etc. 
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Department of Extension Services, Secondary 
Teacher’s Training College, Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Vidyapeeth,  Vallabh Vidyanagar 


1. Practical Food Preservation 
A short term Kitchen Workshop—Duration : 6 (six) days’ course 


Ways to preserve food and general survey. 
Sun-drying and dehydration. 


Fermentation. 
4. Chemical preservatives. Sugar, salt and other natural 


P 


preservatives. 

5. Sterilization by heat. 

6. Refrigeration. 

7. Standards and identification. 

Under each section, practical demonstration and prepara- 
tion of products will be undertaken. 


Facilities 


1. A kitchen and a few appliances will be required for 
the course to be undertaken. 


2. For practical demonstration, it is suggested that the 


laboratory facilities of the horticulture section of the Agricul- 
ture Institute may be requested. 


3. For purposes of demonstration, the requisite raw 
material will have to be purchased. It may cost about 
Rs. 250.00 per course. Some amount may be obtained by 


disposing the products. 


2. A Course in Poultry Farming : 


1. Hatching of Eggs 


(a) under a country hen; 
(b) with the aid of an Incubator wherever possible. 
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Brooding of chicks with the aid of a brooder. 
Feeding and watering of chicks. 

Managing of chicks. 

Providing protection. 

Preventing and treating chick diseases. 
Housing of birds. 

Providing trapnests for layers. 

Feeding of pullets, cockerals and hens. 
Mating. 

Computing rations. 

Maintaining egg production. 

Preparing eggs for market. 

Culling for profits. 

Keeping records. 

Diagonosing common diseases. 

Treating diseases. 

Maintaining selected birds (should know principles 
of selection), 

Renewing the flock. 

Preparing poultry birds for poultry show. 


3. A Course in Kitchen Gardening 
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Deciding the needs of vegetables for my family. 
Deciding what vegetables to grow in various seasons. 
Buying seeds of vegetables for my kitchen garden. 
Raising seedlings of vegetables. 

Planting seedlings of vegetables. 

Establishing seedlings of vegetables. 

Fertilizing vegetables in kitchen gardens. 
Controlling insects and diseases of the vegetables in 
the kitchen garden. 

Harvesting vegetables in the kitchen garden. 

Storing vegetables. 

Marketing vegetables. 
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